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always be need for administrators in the country.
There'll be, in the future, more chances for Indians
than there are now. In the I.C.S. there will be nothing
to which you cannot rise. You may even become the
governor of a province/'
I remember, too, my father writing to me on my
birthday. In the middle of his greetings there was a
sort of genealogical tree, from which I could see at a
glance all the titles and the achievements of my an-
cestors. He wrote:
Let me remind you of the stock you come from. You
are descended from men who have distinguished themselves.
They've done solid work. There are still landmarks of your
forefathers around. There is the statue of Maiji's father in
our town. There is the bust of your grandfather's father in
the City Hall. There are the impressive buildings which
your mother's grandfather built. That is the foundation
on which you stand. On it you must build, brick by brick.
Whatever may be your youthful feelings, remember,
"Freedom slowly broadens down from precedent to prece-
dent."
Reading the letters my father wrote to me I often
felt there was a generation missing between us, even
though our relationship was that of father and son.
The reason was that India was changing too fast.
Soon I became more Oxford than Indian. I liked
the musty smell of my Gothic surroundings. I liked
the freshness of youth in the midst of which I lived.
I liked the aura of that cathedral city. The spires began
to have some meaning for me. From the cloistered
towers there echoed the enchantment of a hallowed
past.
There was culture in Oxford. There was so much
learning. There was all the richness of civilization for
a young man to imbibe. One took what one wanted.